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The Barber of Gottingen. 


One night, about ten o’clock, as the Barber of 
Gottingen College was preparing to go to rest, after 
having scraped the chins of upwards of a dozen of 
students, the door of his shop opened briskly, and a 
short, burly, thickset man made his appearance. He} 
seemed to be about fifty years of age. In stature he| 
did not rise above five feet, but this was amply com-| 
pensated by a paunch which would have done ho- 
nour to a burgomaster. His face, his legs, and, in 


*T said, sir, that I could shave any man, but——’ 

** But what?” said the other, aroused by the gra- 
vity of his tone, and turning around upon him. 

** But it is not my pleasure to shave you.’”’—And 
he commenced strapping his razor as before, with- 
out taking any farther notice of his neighbour. The 
latter seemed astounded at what he heard. He, in 
fact, doubted the evidence of his ears, and gazed 
upon the Barber with a look of curious astonish- 
ment. His curiosity, however, soon gave way to 
anger; and this was indicated by a most portentous 
heaving about the chest, and an increased flushing 
of his rubicund face. His cheeks were at length 








truth, his whole frame, gave equal tokens of en bon 
point ; and spoke in eloquent terms of good living | 
and freedom from care. This worthy personage 
had on a broad-brimmed glazed hat, a brown frock | 


| blown out and distended with genuine rage, till they 
| acquired something of the rotundity and proportions 
of a good large pumpkin. 

| “ Not shave me!” ejaculated he, emptying his 


coat, and brown small clothes, with copper buckles | jungs and cheeks at once of the volume of air accu- 
at the knees. His hair, which was curly, and as | mulated within them. The rushing out of this hur- 


black as pitch, descended behind and at each side, | ricane of wrath was tremendous. The Barber trem-| 


underneath the rim of his hat. His whiskers were |bjed from top to toe when he heard it; but he ut- 


| by the brawny arm of the little man. He then turned 
his head from side to side to avoid the assaults, but 
this did not mend the matter : his face was reached 
| by the brush, and brow, nose, cheeks, and ears, be- 
spattered with saponaceous effusion. Nor when he 
/attempted to bawl out, were his efforts more suc- 
cessful : the indefatigable operator filled his mouth 
‘with lather, and laid on with greater energy than 
‘ever. With one hand grasping him by the throat, 
and the other armed with the shaving brush, the fat 
/man continued at his occupation, laughing heartily, 
and enjoying, with the most turbulent mirth, the 
scene before him. At last the Barber managed, 
| with great difficulty, to get out some words, and 
cried strenuously for mercy, promising, by heaven 
and earth, to shave his oppressor when and where 
he thought proper, whatever Doctor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead and the Senatus Academicus might say to 
the contrary. 

This declaration procured him a release. He rose 
up trembling from the grasp of the stranger, and 





thick and bushy; and his beard appeared to be of at, 
least four days’ growth. | 

The salutation which he made on entering the! 
sanctum sanctorum of the barber, was more remark-| 
able for freedom than politeness. He pushed the! 
door roughly aside, and strutted into the middle of 
the room, placing his hands jockeywise into his coat! 
pockets, and whistling aloud. 

“« Can you shave me, I say ?’’ was his first address | 
to the astonished tonsor. 

“ Sir?” said the latter, with a stare of surprise, 
as he turned round and encountered the eye of this 
new arriver. 

“T say, can you shave me?” thundered out the 
latter, with increased loudness. 





The Barber was a tall, meager, spindle-shanked | 


figure of a man, somewhat up in years, and not re-| 
markable for an extraordinary share of courage. He} 
had, however, too high an opinion of himself—be- 
ing no less than peruke-maker to the professors of 
Gottingen—to stand tamely by, and be bearded in’ 
his own house. His indignation got the better of a 
feeling of dread, which, in spite of himself, began | 
to creep over him; and he heard the demand of his 
visiter with rather an unusual share of resolution. 

«© You ask me if I can shave you, sir,”’ said he, | 
ceasing from the operation of strapping a razor, in| 
which he was engaged, ‘‘ I can shave any man that) 
ever wore a beard; and I see no reason why you, 
should be more difficult to shave than other people, | 
unless, peradventure, your chin is stuck over with | 
bristles, like a hedge-hog, or some such animal.”’ 

« Well, then, why don’t you shave me ?” returned | 
the other, throwing himself upon a chair, pitching 
his hat carelessly to one side, and stretching out his 
short, plump legs as far as they would go. “ Come | 
along, my old boy ; now I am ready for you.” So) 
saying, he unloosed his neckcloth, laid it down, and 
grasped and rubbed his neck and chin with both| 
hands, with an appearance of peculiar satisfaction. | 
But the College Barber was in no mood of mind to! 
relish such freedoms. He stuck his Dutch specta- 
cles upon the tip of his long, skinny nose, projected 
forward his peering chin in a sarcastic, sneering! 
manner, and eyed the stranger with a look any thing. 


| 
! 


having his face more thoroughly bedizened with 
“* Not shave me /”” He was silent as before. his own peculiar liquid, than any face, handsome or 
| “ Not shave me!” repeated the little man a third) ugly, which ever came under his hands. His first 
\time, louder than ever, and starting from his seat,) care was to free it of those ignominious marks of 
|with a bound perfectly remarkable for his corpu-| good will by means of a towel, while the author of 
‘lency. The shaver got alarmed, and well he might ; | this outrage threw himself upon the chair, almost 
' for the other stood fronting him—his arms a-kimbo—| convulsed with laughter 
As the astonished shaver prepared his utensils for 


i 
his eyes flashing fire ; and all his attitudes indicative | 

|of some hostility. The strap was dropped, and the) the operation about to be performed, though in a dif- 
razor quietly deposited upon the mantlepiece. } ferent manner, upon his opponent, he had some lei- 

“Do you mean to do me an injury in my own! sure to recover from the shock into which he was 
house t” said the Barber, with all the courage he| thrown. Indignation was still a prominent feeling 
could muster. | in his mind ; but this was subordinate to other emo- 

“ Donner and Blitzen! Who talks of injuring) tions; and the dread of his sufferings being repeated, 
you! I wish you to scrape my beard. Is there any! together with the appearance of the strgnger, who 
thing extraordinary in that ?” | had now resumed his seat, and was whistling impa 

“ ] can shave no man after ten o'clock,” replied, tiently, made him hasten his preparations with un- 
the Barber. ‘ Besides, my business is solely con-| usual speed. Having arranged every thing, that is 
fined to the professors and students of the universi-| to say, having prepared a razor, mixed up a quantity 
ty.—I am strictly forbidden to operate on the face or! of foaming lather, and stuck a towel under the chin 
head of any other person, by the most learned Doc-| of his customer, he was about to commence, when 
tor Dedimus Dunderhead, and the Senatus Acade-) the latter thundered out, “avaunt!”” The Barber 
micus.”’ |\gave way like a scared poacher, retreated some 

* Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead !” observed the steps, and gazed at the other with ill-suppressed 
other, with a contemptuous snecr. ‘ And who alarm. 
may he be ?” *« Perhaps you mean to cut my throat!” said the 

“ He is the Provost of the University, and Pro-' stranger, in a loud voice. 
fessor of Moral Philosophy thereunto,” answered the ‘“ My business is to shave beards, and not to cut 
Barber; not a little scandalized at hearing that) throats,” rejoined the affrighted shaver, with all 
learned man spoken of in such terms | humility. 

“ Ay—and a pretty dunderhead fellow he must, “ Very like !—very like ; but I don’t choose te 
be, to give any such orders. However, I am not go- take you at your word: so have a care. If you cut 
ing to waste my time here all night. All that I have | my throat, I will blow your brains out, that’s all.’ 
got to tell you is this, that if you won’t shave me, [And placing his hand im one of the large pockets of 
shall shave you.” And, suiting the action to the bis frock-coat, he brought out a horseman’s pistol 
word, he reached up his hand, got hold of the Bar- cocked it deliberately, and placed it on a chair which: 
ber by the nose, and placed him, by sheer force,| Stood beside him. “ Now proceed,” continued he, 
upon the chair which he himself had just left. The |“ and remember, if you so much as scratch a pimple 
suddenness of this action deprived the other for aj, my chin, or leave a single hair unshorn, I shal! 


|tered not a word. 








moment of his senses. He sat gazing, with « mix-| Send a bullet through your numbskull.” 

ture of rage and amazement, at the author of the| “ The appearance of this terrible weapon aug 

audacious deed; nor was it till he felt the brush, mented, as may well be supposed, the Barber's alarm 
loaded with cold soap-suds, thumping upon his; His hand shook like an aspen leaf, and he kept lay 

cheeks, and heard the stranger laughing aloud, that, ing on the suds ten times longer than he ever did on 
he reflected upon his situation. His first impulse) any former occasion. He was terrified to lay his 





but fayeurable. At last he broke silence 


| was to start up, but he was instantly pushed down 


| razor on the chin of so dangerous a subject, and re 
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solved to keep brushing to the very last moment, ||same invoking spell. If he refused to shave, he ran/ a few red embers, which communicated a local glow 
rather than run the risk of having a pistol discharged | the risk of being shaved himself. Nay, even though | of warmth, but scarcely emitted the slightest ray of 
at his head. The delay, indeed, was useful to him, | he had the razor in his hand, what security had he||light. The room was illuminated solely by the faint 
as it gave his hand time to recover its wonted steadi- || that he might not scratch the chin of such a talkative | beams of the moon, and was so dark that nothing 
ness. Nor did the stranger take it ill—on the con-|/and unsteady being, and thereby get, as a reward, } but the outlines of the largest objects, such as the 
trary, his good-humour appeared to return with the |\a pistol bullet through his brain !—Such was the|/chairs and tables, were visible. The blocks, long 
agreeable titillation of the shaving brush ; and he | deplorable condition of the Barber of Gottingen | ere this time, had hid themselves in darkness. 
whistled aloud, thereby blowing the soap from his | University. | As the gloom became deeper, the Barber’s terror 
lips upon the Barber’s face, with a look of apparent | “ Brush away,” cried the Stentorian voice of the| increased. His hand could scarcely hold the brush, 
satisfaction. stranger, as he plunged his fingers among his im-| with which he worked at random, like a blind man ; 
Half an hour had now passed away since the lat- || mense mass of black curly hair, and showed, while | sometimes hitting, and sometimes missing the physi- 
ter commenced laying on the soap, and he was still he laughed, a mouth which might well nigh have | ognomy of the stranger. But though the darkness 
employed at this preliminary operation. The fat |swallowed the full moon. thickened around, the College clock had struck the 
man relished it mightily ; and, far from complaining | “1 can brush no longer,’ said the Barber, drop- } twelfth hour, the latter showed no signs of exhaus- 
of its tediousness, kept whistling away, and hum- | ping his hands with absolute fatigue. ‘I have! tion. His eternal cry continued the same. “ Brush 
ming snatches of old songs, to the no small annoy- | brushed for more than an hour to no purpose, and || away, brush away, brush away’’—that incessant 
ance of the operator, who found the utmost difficulty ||am exhausted beyond endurance.”” sound rung like a knell of misery in the ears of the 
in making his brush move smoothly over features so|) ‘« Exhausted, say you, my old boy? I shall cure) wretched shaver. He even thought that he heard 
diversified in motion and expression. Notwithstand- | you of that. Here, swallow a little of this glorious) the accursed notes taken up by every object around : 
ing all this gaiety, however, the shaver did not like | stuff—the Elixir Diaboli of Doctor Faustus.” So} his blocks, his kettle, seemed instinct with sound 
his new acquaintance. There was something odd || saying, he drew a bottle of red liquid from his pocket, | They all re-echoed it; the former with low and se 
about him; and, even though there had been no- | uncorked it in an instant, and before the Barber was, pulchral notes from their wooden sconces ; the lat- 
thing remarkable, he could not, at once, forget the |aware, forced one half down his throat. ‘ Now, ‘ter, with a hissing sound, like that of a serpent en 
egregious insult offered to his person only a short | brush away,” continued he, ‘‘ nothing like it.” _ dowed with speech. 
time before. Instead, therefore, of laughing at his Confounded by the suddenness of this action, the Another half hour now passed by, and at lengtl? 
strange salutes of broad humour, he felt his heart |operator had no time to reflect. Again did he be-| the horrid and unearthly tones of the fat man be 
burning with a wrath which nothing but genuine gin his eternal labour—again was the brush loaded||came less loud. He seemed to drop asleep, and 
fear prevented from bursting forth. The whistling | with a supply of suds, and laid on as before. Inspired)‘ Brush away’? was repeated at longer intervals 
and singing of the stranger only produced disgust ; | by what he had swallowed, he felt new vigour to) and in a deep hollow voice. It never ceased, how 
his witticisms drew forth nothing but a grin. Every | diffuse itself throughout his body. His arms, for- ever, but was uttered with much less rapidity than 
moment his outrageous mirth became more intolera- getting their fatigue, worked with refreshed energy, | at first. He began to snore; and between each, 4 
ble. His whole aim seemed to be to stultify and || while the fat man continued to bawl out “ brush) longgdeeply drawn ‘“ Br-u~sh a-way,’ was heard te 
ridicule the unfortunate Barber, who continued to ‘away,’ and laughed and grinned alternately in| proceed from his bosom, as from the bottom of a 
apply the brush with a feeling of agony which dyed | his face. ‘tomb: the blocks, and the kettle, also remurmured 
his pale cheeks to a dingy hue, and lengthened his} But although his body was strengthened, let it not || the tones with kindred slowness. In all this there 
gaunt physiognoimy fully a couple of inches. | be supposed that the least glimmer of satisfaction was something inexpressibly frightful ; and a cloud 
It will be asked, why did he not get through with || was communicated to his mind. On the contrary, | passing before the moon, and thereby leaving the 
his operation, and rid himself of so troublesome a) he became every moment more overwhelmed with|,chamber in profound darkness, the Barber found 
customer? This, as we have said, preceeded from) amazement and wretchedness. Body and mind himself overwhelmed with unutterable dread. 
his dread of applying the razor to the chin of so irri-' seemed to have dissolved their natural connexion.|| There was not a soul present but himself and his 
table a personage. But time quiets all things, and) The former was a mere puppet, overwhich the lat- || fearful companion. His house opened into the Co] 
his dread, at last, wore off. His hand became steadier, | ter had no controul. The unhappy man felt his mi-||lege churchyard, which was a dismal place, sur 
and he thought he might now venture to finish a\)sery. He knew the utter absurdity of his conduct—| rounded by high walls, and regularly locked in eac! 
business, commenced under such extraordinary au-||he knew that he was acting the part of an idiot— evening. Every circumstance, therefore, contribu 
spices. His attempt was in vain. No sooner had madman—a laughing stock. Yet with all this know-|| ted to render his situation more appalling. Ther 
he ceased applying the soap, and was in the act of) ledge he could not check himself in his nonsensical | was no one at hand to relieve him in his distress ; ny 
moving off for his razor, when the loud voice of his\career; but, as if by some infernal influence, he 'one to hear him should he invoke their aid. There 
customer fell, like thunder, upon his ear—‘‘ Brush | continued to lather the face of his obstreperous cus- | Was even ho way of escape should he be so fortu 
away, my old boy—nothing like it.” And he con-| tomer, notwithstanding all that inclination and com- || nate as to get out: the lofty wall of the cemetery 
tinued humming these words for a quarter of an hour mon sense could say to the contrary. | rendered that a hopeless undertaking. 
longer, during which time the Barber was compelled | We have said that the College clock struck eleven.| Meanwhile, he continued to ply at his endles\ 
to soap his chin without the least interval of repose. | Another half hour passed by, and midnight was ap- task. The least pause brought on increased excla 
It was now eleven, as was indicated by the striking | proaching. The apartment in which this strange | mations from the stranger. While he lathered him 
of the College clock. | scene was carried on began to get obscure, from the | with rapidity, he was comparatively silent; but on 
Three quarters of an hour had he scrubbed away | untrimmed lamp, and fading glow of the fire. A_|any occasional pause from fatigue, the cries became 
at the chin of this strange character, and, as yet, he dim twilight from these sources lit it up, aided by) redoubled in loudness and rapidity. Times withou! 
saw no more chance of his labour terminating than | the rays of the young moon peering through a small’ number was he obliged to shift the brush from one 
when he began. The same toilsome, never-ending | window, which opened into the College court.— hand to the other from actual exhaustion. It was 1! 
task was still before him, and he was kept working | Every moment the place was becoming darker ; and, | vain : there seemed to be no termination to his c! 
at it as by some supernatural agency. It was in vain at last, the Barber’s blocks, capped in their corres- | forts. If he relaxed a moment he was sure to be re 
dor him to get into a passion ; the fat man laughed in |) ponding wigs, and ranged at intervals along the || called, by the incessant, ‘* Brush away” of the mys 
his face. It was in vain to attempt a cessation of his || wall, were so obscure, that they might have been) terious man. 
labour; the eternal “ brush away,” from the mouth!) mistaken jor the heads of so many human beings | Such intolerable misery could not endure. Huma’ 
of his tormentor, kept him at the work. Still more |stuck upon poles: nothing but their dark outlines | nature, in the person of the Barber, was taxed to its 
vain was it for him to refuse; he remembered the | were discernible. On the expiring embers of the | ytmost efforts, and refused to do more. The anguis! 
punishment inflicted upon himself for such an act, | fire stood the kettle, still singing audibly, and pour-| he sustained gave him courage, and, stepping asidi 
and had, moreever, an eye to the pistol hard by, with | ing forth streams of valour from its spout. all at once, he made to the doors, intending to effect 
which, doubtless, its owner would have enforced! The scene of gloom was no impediment to the! his escape. Alas! scarcely had he advanced a yard 
compliance. | operations of the Barber. He still continued his in-| toward the threshold, than a “ Brush away,” loude! 
Never was any human being so completely wretch- | cessant toil, and the strange man as unceasingly his than any he had yet heard, fell upon him like a thun 
ed. He felt as if in the charmed ring of some en-'| vociferations. ‘‘ Brush away, my old boy,” came) derbolt, and froze the very spirits within him. H: 








chanter, from whose precincts it was impossible to | perpetually from his lips, and was succeeded inva- returned to his task, and commenced brushing the 


escape. He had no power of his own. His will 
was useless; every movement of his body was in 
direct opposition to its dictates. What could he do! 
If he stopped one moment, that cursed sound of, 
‘* Brush away,” was thundered into his ears. If he 
moved for his razor, he was brought back by the | 


riably by a long drawn despairing sigh from the bo- 


som of the shaver. The darkness at length became | 
'so great, that the latter could, with difficulty, per- 


ceive his own brush and soap-box. The lamp flick- 
ered some score of times, like a dying meteor, and 


then went on, while nothing remained of the fire but. 


beard of the fat man as before. The cries of this 
personage now became more loud than they ba 
been for the last half hour. His slumbers seeme: 
to be broken, and he resumed, with unabated vigou! 
his old system of singing and whistling, and Jaurgh- 
ing fearfully 
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« Brush away,” continued he, with his intolerable } 
laugh.—* An’t fatigued, I hope, my old boy t Will) 
you have another taste of my elixir, eh?” \ 


“« We are more in need of lights than of elixirs,’*|) 
ejaculated the Barber, with an effort which it cost! dost thou think now, old boy! Brush away ; come, | 


him all his skill to accomplish. ! 
«Brush away, then, and we shall not want) 
light. There’s a brace of them for you. Did you 
ever see any thing finer, old boy?” 
The Barber started back a fathom with amaze-_ 
ment; and well he might, for in the midst of the 
darkness he beheld two horrid luminous eyes glar- | 
ing upon him. They were those of the fat man,' 
and seemed lighted up with that hideous spectral | 
glow which is to be seen floating in cemeteries and 
other places of corruption. The unnatural glare) 
made his whole head visible. His face, so far as, 
the soap permitted its tints to be seen, was flushed 
to the colour of deep crimson. His dark hair ap-| 
peared to be converted into sable snakes ; and when | 
he laughed, the whole inside of his mouth and throat, 
resembled red hot iron, and looked like the entrance | 
toa furnace within his entrails. Nor was the breath | 
which emanated from this source endurable : it was} 
hot, suffocating, and sulphureous, as if concocted in, 
the bottom of hell. Such a hideous spectacle was 
more than the Barber could endure. It gave speed | 
to his feet; and dashing down his brush and soap-), 
box, he rushed out at the door, in an agony of des-| 
peration. 
Away he ran through the churchyard, into which, | 
as we have said, his door opened. Nothing was 
capable of impeding his progress. He leaped over 
the hillocks, tombstones, ditches, and every thing) 
that stood in his way. Never was terror so thorough- 


ly implanted in the heart of a human being. He had 


not been half a minute out, however, when his ears 
were saluted with one of the stranger’s horrible 
laughs, and with his still more horrible “ Brush 
away.” In another moment he heard footsteps, 
coming after him, which made him accelerate his 
speed. It was to no purpose : the steps behind gain- 
ed upon him, and, on looking back, he beheld, to, 


his horror, the fat man—his face covered with soap-) 


suds—the towel tucked under his chin, his hat off, 
and the horseman’s pistols in his hand. He laughed, 


and roared out, “ Brush away,” as he pursued the 


wretched shaver, with a speed miraculous for a man 
of his unwieldy size. The moon, which slone 
brightly at this time, rendered every object tolera- 
bly distinct. 

Pushed to desperation, the Barber tured his foot- 
steps to the tower of the steeple, the door of which 
stood wide open. Hie entered, and attempted to 
«lose it behind him. He was too late; the other was 
close at his heels, and forced himself in. There was 
no time to be lost. Our fugitive mounted the stair 
of the tower, and ascended with the rapidity of light- 
ning There was a door nine stories up, which 
epened on an outside terrace upon the top. Could 
he only gain this, all would be well, as he could lock 
the door outwardly, and exclude his pursuer from 
coming farther. His exertions to achieve this were 
tremendous, but without much success ; for, about a 
yard behind him, he heard the steps and unnatural 
laugh, and “ Brush away,” of the stranger. He even 
saw the light of his phosphorescent eye, glaring upon 
the dark stair of the tower, as he came behind him. 
Every effort was in vain. The Barber mounted 
ihe topmost step and pushed through the docr : the 
fat man did the same. 

They were now on the terrace—above them rose 
the church spire to a hundred and thirty feet—be- 
low them yawned a gulph of as many more! The 
first salutation of the stranger to his companion was 
a hideous laugh, followed by “ Brush away! no- 
thing like shaving !’’ The Barber, meanwhile, stood 
as far removed from him as he could ; the monument 


= 


of pale despair. His teeth chattered, his knees | 
knocked together, and he knelt down with the ago-) 
uy of terror. 

“Ha, ha!”? exclaimed his tormentor; “ what) 


an emblem of a company of gossips in a neighbour 
hood ; a knot of sharpers at a gaming table ; a pack of 
rakes atatavern, &c. That one fool loves another; 
that one fop admires another; one blockhead is 
pleased at the assurance, conceit, and affection of 
another; and they, therefore, herd together. “If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his own.”’ 
** As you brew, so you shall bake.’’—This proverb 


give me a scrubbing till six in the morning—only 
five hours more—nothing like a little wholesome 
exercise.” He concluded with one of his intolera- 
ble laughs. | is applicable to such as act without due considera- 

*« Brush away,” continued he, holding his sides! 


. tion in matters of moment, or engage in impor- 


and laughing at the mortal fear of the Barber. ‘“ Out) tant undertakings without availing themselves of 
the counsel and advice of others: all mismanage 


with thy lather-box and thy brush, man; where are | 
| ments, failure, and afflictions of both old and young, 


they, old beard-scraper ?”’ 

“ [ have thrown them away,” muttered the ter-|/through rashness or oversight, are exposed to this 
rified shaver. | bitter taunt—as he has brewed, so let him bake 

* Thrown them away ! Dunder and blixum, then | ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 
I have a good mind to throw thee away also! Atoss! ‘‘ The younger brother the better gentleman.” 
from the tower would be a mighty pretty thing to) This proverb is designed to correct the notion, that 
look at in such 2 fine moonlight morning.” wealth makes the gentleman, i being the custom 

So saying, he took hold of the Barber by the nose,|/in England for the eldest brother to mherit the 
and he knelt for mercy, lifted him up with perfect | whole patrimony. It not unfrequently happens, 
ease, and held him at arm’s length over the ter- that the eldest brother, depending upon his estate, 
race. The poor man’s alarm at being poised by the | gives himself up to indolence and extravagance, 
beak over such a tremendous gulph, may be better |) while the younger, having no inheritance to depend 
conceived than described. He kicked, and threw cut ien, raises himself by application and industry to a 
his long arms to and fro, like a spider on the rack. || conspicuous pitch of honour and independence, and 
He roared aloud for mercy as well as his pinched nose | so becomes the better gentleman 
would admit of—promised to shave his honour tothe!) “A shoemaker must not go beyond his Last.” — 
last moment of his life—meutioned the destitute con- || The moral instruction of this proverb is, that persons, 


’ 





|| dition in which his wife and family would be left by | though skilful in their own art, ought not meddle 


his death, and made use of every tender argument to with things beyond it, nor presume to correct what 
soften the heart. It was in vain—the fat man was|\they do not understand. It is a translation of the 
not to be inoved ; for, in the midst of one of the most i Latin, Ne sutor ultra crepidum, which took its rise 
eloquent appeals, he opened his thumb and fore fin- || from a story of the celebrated painter, Apelles, who, 
ger by which the Barber washeld. The nose slip- | having drawn a famous piece, and exposed it to pub- 
ped down from between them, and its owner, body | lic view, a cobbler passed by, and found fault with 
and soul, tumbled headlong through the abyss of| it, because he made too few latches to the galoshes. 
space, a descent of one hundred and thirty feet. | Apelles amended it accordingly, and set it out again 

Down, down, down he went, whirling round about |! The next day the cobbler visiting him, found fault 
like a shuttle cock, sometimes bis feet being up- || with the whole leg; upon which Apelles came out 

wards, sometimes his head. During these multi- | and said, ‘ Cobbler, go home, and keep to your last 


plied circumgyrations, he had o¢casional glimpses) 
of bis adversary above him. There he beheld hiw } 
leaning over the terrace, with his soapy face and || 


the towel before him, holding his sides and laugh-| = 


ing with inconceivable vigour—while every now! 
and then he could hear the hated “ Brush away,” | 
coming from his lips. But the most dreadful of all 
the scenes which greeted him, was the glare of his! 
ghastly eyes, which shot down spectral glances, and 
seemed like sepulchral lights to iluminate him on 
his descent. Dreadful were the feelings of the Bar- 
ber as he approached the ground. His frame shud-! 
dered convulsively—his breath came tast—he felt 
almost suffocated, and threw himself into the small- 
est possible dimensions, like a snail within its shell 
The fatal moment came at last when he was to be 
dashed to pieces, but, contrary to the law of gravita- 
tion, the nearer he approached the earth, the more 
slow his descent became. At last it was so gentle, 
that he seemed to be sustained in air. Some good 
angel had caught him in his fall, and, instead of be- 
ing shivered to atoms, he was borne, as on the wings 
of light music to the ground. On tuming round he 
felt some gentle one reposing beside him. It was 
his wife-—Worthy couple! they were snug in bed 
together; and the Barber found to his inexpressible} 
satisfaction, that he had been dreaming } 





= ——_ 


ENGLISH AND HEBREW PROVERBS 





“ Birds of a feather flock together.”—The truth 
of this adage is known to almost every fowler; but 
it has a more extensive meaning than the associa 
tion of irrational creatures. It intimates that socie 
ty is a powerful attractive ; but that likeness is the 
lure that draws together people of the same disposi- 
tions. A covey of partridges in the country, is but 


Every fool will be meddling.” 





THE GLEANER. 





Hawk1nc.—A poor country hawker being detect 
ed in the act of shooting a butcher bird, was taken 
before a justice. ‘So, fellow,’ cried Mittimus 
*‘you think fit to shoot without a license, do you?’ 
“Oh, no, your honour,” cried the offender, “1 have 
a license for hawking ;” so saying, he handed him 





|his pedlar’s license, and the bird shot being proved 


a hawk, the man was discharged 

Mopesty.—A person nominated for Governoi 
declined being a candidate. As he had to his then 
age maintained a good character, he had no notion 
of hazarding its loss by accepting an office for which 
he was not qualified 

Botivar. —He is a very sinall, thin man, with the 
appearance of great personal activity; his face is 
well formed, but iurrowed with fatigue and anxiety 
The fire of his quick black eye is very remarkable 
He wears large mustachios, and his hair is dark and 
curling. After many opportunities of seeing him, ] 
may say that I never met with a face which gave 
me a more exact idea of Koldness, enter- 
prise, activity, proud impatience, and a persevering 


4 mah 


and determined spirit, are plainly marked upon his 
1 by every motion of his 


countenance, and expressed by 
body. 

Poetry is music in w etry il 
sound: both excellent sauce, but they have lived 


and died poor that made them their meat 


ind music is ~P 


She neglects her heart who studies her glas 
wherein the 
pause represents the joints of building, which o 
in every line and cotse, to have thei 
varied 


There is a sort of masonry in poetry, 
hye 


ugh 
dispositior 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Childhoor. 


THERE is nothing more common than to hear men 
regretting the days of their youth, as by far the 
sweetest part of their existence. As for me, I am 
of a different mood, and can truly say, that having 
experienced both, I feel little emotion at recurring 
to past ages. I cannot deny, that there are incidents 
which shine upon the memory in bright colours and 
bewitching shapes, such as I never again can ex- 
pect; but, after all, they receive much of their 
value from the fact, that they are lost for ever, as 
wine becomes richer the older it grows. And by 
what a world of cares were they surrounded?! and 
how little experience had I to avoid the ordinary 
dangers which throng upon us, and how weak was 
my philosophy when compelled to endure the cuts 
and slashes with which cruel fate whips us through 
this world! The truth is, that happiness is not for 
us. The stream of life is too much exposed to winds 
and tempests, to glide in serenity for any long space 
of time ; and the bark that is launched upon its de- 
ceitful bosom, no matter how freighted with virtue, 
or guided by wisdom, must be tossed by the billows, 
and be driven by the storm. Contentment is a 
blessing never adapted to the state of our being: 
neither tranquillity nor success are necessary to its 
existence. It is above the influence of winds and 
waves. It is the want of this blessed disposition 
that makes the boy pant for the manliness of age, 
and the man mourn over the fair delights of youth. 
The one ignorant of the dangers of futurity, and the 
other forgetting the distresses of the past. I may be 
told of the enchantinents of boyhood. I know it has 





| 


' thoughts which disordered my mind, when I reposed 
‘that night on my pillow, which even in its hopeless- 
jness I loved as something which had been the wit- 
jness of my joy, and which I might never behold 
“again, were completely wretched. In a few days 
jevery thing was prepared, and the horse and gig 
‘rattled up to the door. I was soon seated between 
‘the best of parents. The crack of my father’s whip 
sunk mournfully in my heart, as if it had been my 
|funeral knell, and in a few moments I could only see 
through my rising tears, the houses and carriages, 
and brilliant scenes of the busy town, passing away 
from before me. Although the distance was but 
twenty miles, and the dwelling a most lovely place, 
jit appeared to me that they had carried me almost 
to the end of the world, and away from all its charms. 
Every thing was arranged by five o’clock, so that 
my father and mother ordered the gig. I rode with 
them about a quarter of a mile, to the top of a hill, 
and when they sat me down—kissed me—and after 
all the little kindnesses and consolations which the 
warmest affection could dictate, drove away, I felt 
as if life was valueless, and gave way to utter de-| 
spair. Then came the thraldom of school. The! 


~ —— 
be fleeting—perhaps false. But still, we seldom 
wander long without being blessed with some de- 
lightful sensation. An agreeable surprise—an hour 
during which we forget care, in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, or the frolic of fancy. And there are feelings 
which yield the purest happiness and affection ; 
which gush up in the wilderness of the bleakest 
heart, like those beautiful springs, and shady re- 
treats, found scattered over the parched deserts of 
the East. 
I will confess, that in common with all mankind, 
I have suffered as time has advanced; but these 
sufferings only taught me to attach a dearer value to 
the remaining pleasures. 1 remember, a number of 
years ago, when I was in much difficulty and dis- 
tress ; when death and treachery had been at work 
to desolate my prospects, and poverty, and solitude, 
and disgrace, seemed my inevitable fate. I acci- 
dentally encountered an old friend in the streets, 
and he asked me to visit him in the evening. He 
was one of those frank, open-hearted, noble fellows, 
who form an exception to man in general, and who 
seemed to love and respect me the more for my em- 
barrassments and sorrows. As | have naturally a 





cold severity of the master, and the unkindness of 
the boys. The faults which I committed in common 
with all boys, contributed their share to perplex and 
grieve me; and the occasional flagellations which it 





was my lot to experience from the hand of a pretty | 


light and merry disposition, and am blessed with a 
continual propensity to enjoy myself whenever I 
can, I accepted his invitation. The night came, 
and I was at his door. I found his sister had pre- 
pared a little fete, and the parlours were filled with 





rough pedagogue, who never knew any thing chon 


me, because he never took the trouble to observe! 


'my character, taught me to loathe my fate, as much 


| 
as the prisoner his dungeon. True, these were only | 
feelings of the moment, and were often sueceeded | 
by hours of pleasure and merry adventures. Can!) 
ever forget the nut gatherings—the harvest time—| 





enchantments, and mine was full of fairy pleasure. 
I am not unmindful of father, mother, sisters, bro-| 
thers, and friends, now gone down into the grave ; | 
nor of the home, which fancy even now pictures as| 
reality, and the luxuries, nor of the advantages by | 
which I was surrounded. I know these things have |) 
been, and I know they are not ; and my ear will never!) 
lose the tones, nor my heart the images, of those who 
are gone. But even then, in the full possession of 
all that I now desire, I was not happy. In the com- 
pletion of our every wish, the human heart is so con- 
stituted, that it will imagine others equally impe- 
rious, whose accomplishment will be as necessary to 
happiness.’ Even in earliest boyhood, when my 
mind knew no care, and my heart felt no real sorrow, 
still I writhed in agonies of baby despair, at the loss 
of a top, or the ruin of a jack-knife. I had my in- 
evitable perplexities, which excited my heart with 
hope, and fear, and joy, and sorrow. Yes, and I 
had my little hates, and loves, and jealousies ; my 
rivals, my oppressors, and my beloved friends ; and 





amy poverty, my wealth, my triumphs, and my dis-| 


graces. When | was eight years of age, my parents 
sent me away off into the country, so that I might 
be far from their indulgence, and the pernicious in- 
fluence of city air and city fashions. Not Bonaparte, 
when they bore him from his great world to his lone- 


jevery boy brought out his treasure of fruits, and| 


the cider mill, and the long winter evenings, when |! 





cheated the time with jokes and laughter? But what. 


are all these to the joy of mature years? Who wishes ! 
to fling away the feelings of the man; for the simple | 
fears and false hopes of childhood? Let every one | 
coolly examine his present situation, and he will dis- 


gay company of both sexes. ‘There was a lovely 
young girl among them, whom I had long known, 
and almost loved, but was discouraged by the mourn- 
ful aspect of my affairs. Strange and capricious 
fate, which had so long refused to gratify my warm- 
est wish, when seconded by my most anxious en- 
deavours, now on a sudden, and in an unexpected 
manner, completed my desire, and placed me for a 
time at the summit of my hope. In good truth, she 
was beautiful, and in her mind most bewitching. 
Description fails in telling the grace of her form, and 
the sweetness of her face—her dear eyes, so full of 
fascination, and the fair ringlets of her hair. | 
danced with her. I assisted her in all the little ad 

I spoke to her with my 





|cover that he possesses some blessing—the growth | ventures of the evening. 
jof time—some quality of the mind, or some affection | lips the voice of deep and uncontrouled tenderness 
jof the heart, which he would not sacrifice for the and my eyes breathed emotions in language of elo 


|past. For my part, if there is any preference to be! 
|awarded, I believe it should be given to man in the 
maturity of his genius, and the ripeness of his pas- 


i Stons. When his friendship is not deceived by fair 





his love, while it rises to the regions of another 
|| world, can still condescend to be happy in this. 


'| Youth is a season of false hopes and fruitless wishes. 


| Misty error hides the face of things, and the travel- 
ler walks as in a dream. ‘“ The tear forgot as soon 
as shed,’’ flows again for nothing; and the heart 

has no deep care, because its weakness can scarcely 
support the common disappointments which swell 
| the history of aday. The heart of man, on the con- 


|| trary, is formed of firmer materials. More indepen- 
{| dent, and with more sources of happiness in itself. 


{ er 
In the midst of misfortune and of danger, when 


| appearance, or flimsy accomplishment ; and when | 


;quent love. To the soft music we passed togethe: 
down the smiling dance, and in the saucy delight oi 
\the moment, I pressed her fair hand, and felt that 
the pressure was returned. Ye kings and princes 
in your tinsel robes—ye cadaverous politicians 
crawling up the steep of ambition—ye lazy lords 
rioting in your glutted excesses, say, do you know 
|a joy like mine? Baby spirits of childhood, can yor 
elevate me as I was then elevated! I thought that 
the clear and pure happiness of that fairy hour would 
be purchased at scarcely too dear a price with years 
of labour. True, we are not united. She has beer 
borne away by the varied currents of life. We are 


jas it were, strangers to each other, and my fate is 


widely different from that which dear deceitful 
fancy had drawn, but yet I remember, and I cannot! 
forget; and these fair inspirations come riper upo! 
us with an influence so divine, that I would be almos' 


ly rock in the far ocean, felt his heart swell with! every external hope fails, and its fondest wanderings 

more agony of grief than I did, when I understood | of affections, like the dove from the ark, meet no- 

that I was to be banished from the scenes of my | thing bnt a waste of desolation :—even in the ex- | 
amusements, from my friends, my little regiment, | tremity of distress, it turns back upon itself—it calls | 
who, with me at their head, armed with dreadful | upon its God for consolation, and He blesses it with | 
wooden swords, and magnificent newspaper caps, ‘a serenity which defies the tumult around. We) 
had a thousand times routed whole armies of pigs, , often hear, too, that all pleasure flies with our youth- 
geese, and angry curs, and, most of all, for ever my ‘ful days. Ruined spendthrifts, love-sick poets, and 
dear Caroline, who was nearly four years of age, | disappointed politicians, pour forth their venomous 
and beautiful as an angel. And I was to leave all) railings against the times, and slander all the fair 
these, | joys which fate has really left—most sweet and de-_ 
| licious flowers in the good man’s path. The great-), 
| est portion of human misery arises from guilt. The | 
for the dreary solitude of a country life, among bosom that is not disturbed by that, has innumerable || 
strange people and strange places. Certainly the! sources of amusement and joy. Perhaps they may | 


« The ear piercing fife—the spirit stirring drum, 
“ And the big wars that make ambition virtue,” 


contented to live for memory. 


Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy, 
Kich dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night time of sorrow and care, 

To bring back the features which joy used to wear. 

Long, long, be my heart with such memories filled, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled 

You may break—you may ruin the vase if you will, . 
But the scent of the roses will bang round it still. b 


The proportion of genius to the vulgar, is like one 
to a million; but genius without tyranny, without 
pretension, that judges the weak with equity, the 
superior with humanity, and equals with justice, is 
like one to ten millions. 

The best born, and the first born, are often the 
worst and the last to be borne. 
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THE HISTORIAN. 





From Recollections of Washington 


ghis Portrait. 


Or the thousand portraits which have been given 
of Washington, all of them possess a resemblance, 
from the drawing of a sign-post to the galleries of 
Taste. He was so unique, so unlike any one else ; 
his whole appearance so striking and impressive, 
that it was almost impossible to make a total failure, 
in forming a likeness of him, “‘on whom every god 
appeared to have set his seal, to give the world as- 
surance of a man.” 

While several original pictures and sculptures are 
excellent likenesses of his physiognomy, in various 
stages of life, there has been a general failure in the 
delineation of his figure. His manliness has been 
misrepresented by bulkiness, while his vigorous, 
elastic frame, in which so many graces combined, 
has been drawn from the model of Ajax, when its 
true personification should be that of Achilles. 

Genera! Washington, in the prime of life, stood 
six feet two inches, and measured precisely six feet 
when attired for the grave. From the period of the 
Revolution, there was an evident bending in that 
frame so passing straight before ; but the stoop is at- 
tributable rather to the care and toils of that arduous 
contest, than to age; for his step was firm, and his 








carriage noble and commanding, long after the time 
when the physical properties of man are supposed 
to be in the wane. 

To a majestic height, was added correspondent |) 
breadth and firmness, and his whole person was 20} 
east in nature’s finest mould, as to resemble the! 
classic remains of ancient statuary, where all the | 


“arm so strong,” not only spanned the river, but 
took the ground at least thirty yards on the other 
side. 

Numbers have since tried this feat, but none have 
cleared the water. "Tis the “ Douglas cast,” made | 
in the days when Virginia’s men were strong, as her, 
maids are fair ; when the hardy sports of the gymna-| 
sium prepared the body to answer the “ trumpet call | 
to war,” and gave vigour and elevation to the mind, | 
while our modern habits would rather fit the youth 
“to caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber.” 

Who will enter the arena, “‘ now the great master’s 
gone,”’ take up his gage, and prove that the manhood 
of his descendants is worthy of the renown of their 
sires? We fear that very many will be the suitors 
for the athletic prowess of the departed Ulysses, ere 
one can be found who will ‘‘ bend his bow.” 








Of original pictures, there are four at Arlington! 
House. The most ancient, and the only one extant | 
of the hero at that time of day, is the work of the | 


elder Peale. It was painted in seventeen hundred | 


and seventy-two, full size, and three quarter length, | 
and represents the Provincial Colonel in the Colo-) 
nial uniform, blue, with scarlet facings, silver lace, | 
and scarlet under clothes, with sash and gorget, and | 
the hat usually called the Wolfe hat, which, from’ 
its size and shape, must have been better suited for | 
service in a forest warfare, than would be the cha- 

peaux of modern times. This is a fine, expressive 

picture, and said, by his contemporaries, to be the | 
Washington in the prime of life—the countenance | 


| 
| 


and the passions at rest. 

It will be remembered that seventeen hundred |! 
and seventy-two was the year of the remarkable | 
Indian prophecy. 


} 


for the arts. Stuart once observed, “‘ my impres- 
sions of his superior size considerably abated, on 
trying on his coat, and finding that the span of his 
body was not greater than was to be found in some 
other men.”"—True. We repeat, that his remark- 
able conformation was exclusively in the limbs, and 
the great artist, and truly pleasant gentleman, might 
have continued his trials, and worn out the coat in 
trying, ere he would have found a man whose arms 
should have filled the sleeves, or who possessed that 
breadth of wrists, and those hands which, in tho 
Chief, almost “ exceeded nature’s law.” 

We are thus minute in describing the portraiture 
of Washington, because posterity always inquires, 
“* how looked the great of the olden time?” Should 
these “‘ recollections” meet the eye of futurity, we 
can only say, that our portrait, though humbly, is 
faithfully drawn. 

Coracci, the celebrated sculptor, and enthusiast 
for liberty, came to this country about seventeen 
hundred and ninety-three, or ninety-four, and exe 
cuted two busts, in marble, of the President, and of 
Hamilton, the last said to be the best. Coracci was 
a singular looking man, very short, full of action, 
brilliant eyes, emitting the sparks of genius, and 
wore two watches. He afterwards perished at Pa 
ris, as author of the Infernal Machine. 

In seventeen hundred and ninety-five, both the 
elder and younger Peale had sitting. It was the 
fortune of the venerable Charles Wilson Peale to 
have painted the Provincial Colonel) of his Britannic 


| open and manly, the mild blue eye, the whole be-| majesty’s service, in seventeen hundred and seven- 
|| speaking intelligence, the dominion of lofty feelings, | ty-two, and the same individual, as chief magistrate 
| of a great empire, in seventeen hundred and ninety- 


five. The revolutionary recollections of the Peale 
family embrace James Peale, who was one of that 
gallant band of Philadelphians who joined the wreck 


parts contribute to the purity and perfection of the | Next in the order of originals, is an half bust by, of the grand army in seventeen hundred and seven- 


whole. 


his weight never exceeding from two hundred and | 


3d. A beautiful cabinet picture, in relief, by Ma- 


! eae | Houdon, after the manner of the antique, full size, ty-six, and was engaged in the battles of Trenton 
His habit might be deemed rather spare than full, | and was taken soon after the war of the revolution. and Princeton. 


The collection of portraits, made 
by the patriotic founder of the first American Mu- 


ten to twenty. His limbs were remarkable. His) dame de Brienne, representing the heads of Wash- seum, are of an inestimable value to our posterity, 


arms were long, large, and sinewy, and could a cast! 
have been made from his hand, it would have afford- | 


ington and Lafayette, about the time of Houdon. 
4th. The profile likeness in crayon, by Sharpless, 


being the only likenesses extant of ome of the most 
distinguished worthies of the days of trial. This 


ed a study for the sculptor, and if exhibited in the jn seventeen hundred and ninety-six, an admirable | collection, and the Museum entire, should be Go- 
present day, would be supposed to have belonged to}, likeness, the profile taken by an instrument, and vernment property, and attached to a national uni- 


some hero of romance. 
His physiognomy was decidedly Roman—not in| 


critically correct. 


Of other originals, we have to notice the eques- | 


versity. 
Mr. Rembrandt Peale, with a laudable desire to 


its type expressing the reckless ambition of the | trian picture, by Trumbull, of seventeen hundred 


give a genuine portrait of the Father of his country, 





‘ broad fronted Cesar,” or the luxurious indulgence | and ninety, now in the City Hall of New-York. For |has devoted much time and talent to his Washing- 
of the “ curled Anthony,” but rather of the better | this, the white charger had several standings. The ‘ton. His fine performance has received commenda- 
ase oa the Fabius Maximus, Marcellus, or ‘figure of ae perro ~ tiet . peep the tion from such high authorities that we deem it un 

cipios. || costume, the uniform of the staff in the war of inde- necessary to add any thing to our certifica 

An equestrian portraiture is particularly well | pendence, being the ancient whig colours, blue and will “iy esr in the publientions on a ae 
suited to him who rode so well, and who was much | buff—a very splendid performance throughout, and The equestrian picture, by Rembrandt Peale, is a 
attached to the noble animal, which so oft and 80) the objection to the face being too florid, not a cor-| spirited work, and entitled to praise, as well for ite 
gallantly had borne him in the chase, in war, and in | rect one. He was both fair and florid, able delineation of the person of the hero, as for the 
the perilous service of the frontier. Rickets, the} A Mr. Williams, a painter in crayons, had sittings other characters which are introduced, particularly 
celebrated equestrian, used to say, “I delight tosee about seventeen hundred and ninety-four, made a Hamilton, which is to the life. The white charger 
the General nde, and make it a point to fall in with | strong likeness, but we have no further knowledge _ is rather too small, and the face of the General-in- 
him, when I hear that he is abroad on horseback— of him or his works. || Chief older than he must have appeared in seven 
his seat is so firm, his management so easy and | The works of Stuart have acquired such exten-|teen hundred and eighty-one. The execution of 
graceful, that I, who ama professor of horsemanship, ‘sive and deserved celebrity that a critique from us | this large work is highly creditable to the artist, and 
would go to him and learn to ride.” would be almost superfluous. Of the great Presi- the school of American arts 

Bred in the vigorous school of the frontier war-) dent, the head (that is the head only) of Stuart, is | We believe that we have gone through the ori 
fare, “ the earth his bed, his canopy the heavens,” | certainly a chef d’euvre. There are three originals | ginals, and we hope with equal candour and justice 
he excelled the hunter and woodsman in their ath-| by this distinguished master—the head and bust, ito all. We come now to the beautiful statue whic! 
letic habits, and in those trials of manhood, which) from which many copies have been taken, the full | long will “ enchant’ our Western “ world.” , 
distinguished the hardy days of his early life; he) jength for the Marquis of Lansdown, and an original | If the drawings which we have seen ar - ) 
Was amazingly swift of foot, and could climb the) intended for Mrs. Washington. The artist has been | Canova, too * mistaken the figure of the Petes 
mountain steep, and “not a sob confess his toil.” | particularly happy in delineating that graceful fall’ Patria. The illustrious artist aa in the Esernal 

Of the power of his arm, we have many recollec- | of the shoulders, for which the chief was remarkable, City, amid the classic remains of Roman grandeur 
tions. The Rappahannock river, below Fredericks- | and which is said to constitute almost the finest lines|!has bad in his mind’s eye the stout, square figure of 
burgh, will afford a lasting memorial. Of the article | in the portraiture of manly excellence. The defects | those heroes whose patient endurance of hardships, 
with which he spanned this bold and navigable | of the full length are in the limbs. There is too || whose valour and discipline, rendered them masters 
stream, there are various accounts. We are assured |! much roundness and finish, according to the rules of | of the ancient world. But the great American can- 
that it was a piece of slate, fashioned to about the) art, and the most approved models of taste and cele-}} not be modelled, from coin or statue, by the force 
size and shape of a dollar, and which, sent by an! brity, whereas the original was in himself a model |) of genius, or the illustrations of art. The graces oi 
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his person, like the virtues of his soul, owed their || While indulging myself in reflections such as these, | cheerfulness.” She “smiled faintly as she spoke 


perfections to the master hand, the hand of Nature. 

Those who may pourtray the Chief, in latter life, 
should lay on their tints of age full lightly : for his| 
was an age of action and of untiring labours, in the) 
cause of public utility, and for the good of mankind ;| 


I heard a soft voice near me exclaim “ Beatrice,’’|| Alas! my forebodings were too true. Coldness and 
and, raising my head, beheld my sister Emilia on the | neglect had crushed that happy spirit, and chilled 
lawn, beneatlr the window of my apartment. “ List | that warm and enthusiastic heart. Yet never did 
‘thee, oh ! list to the gay serenade,” she continued, | the name of Alfred pass her lips upbraidingly—never 


warbling in the most joyous strain the following song : did she betray the cause of that anguish which was 
preying on her life, and was about to sever the silve: 


and, although he had nearly reached the scriptural | 
duration of man, time had so gently ushered him| 
into the “ vale of years,” as to have left its usual | 
infirmities behind, while his “ lusty winter” had |} || rance of her fancy, she had invested the charactex 
shed its “ frosts so kindly,” that he seemed rather as lt was near the close of a calm summer day, the | of Alfred with all the virtues she wished him to pos- 
a full ripened autumn—for no desolation was there. 


“Love wakes and weeps, 
“ While beauty sleeps, 
“Oh! for a harp of sweetest numbers, 
“To prompt a theme, 
“ For Beauty’s dream, 
“ Soft as the pillow of her slumbers.” 


| chord of existence. She had loved with all the fond- 
/ness and fervour of woman’s love, and in the exube 


Ilbright sun was slowly fading in the west, while the | sees. And that sensibility of feeling which it had been 
| ; . our care to watch over, and endeavour to correct 
last rays of his departing splendour, reflected in soft- | ‘ > 

: y had, during her absence from us, been allowed and 

ened brightness on all around. Neverhad I beheld| : 
——= |. being se beautiful as Emilia was at that moment. | ©" ouraged to grow and increase in her too suscep- 
6 pale | tible bosom. Once more we stood upon that verdant 


| Her form of sylphid loveliness was of the most per- Hawn—the eventsef the last two years glided quick- 


oe spumety end County. Ser Bais, of © light \1y and successively before us. The last evening we 


Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing, brown, which the setting sun made to appear like | sound Geasther an Gio = : 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe ; lorient gold, and decorated only with the simple blos | enemies» pte ee oe sesenete war 
And he, who wants each other blessing, | ; : ; || lively Emilia—the gay blossoms with which she had 
In thee must always find a foe. som of nature, strayed in unconfined luxuriance oN | adorned herself—nothing was forgotten. It was the 

MEMORY. jher fair and lofty brow ; or, wafted by the sportive |same hour—it seemed as if the same flowers were 


I pexreve there are but few persons existing, who | breeze, kissed a cheek, roseate with animation and | budding around us, and all the events we were re- 


have not experienced the pains, as well as the plea- ||¢xercise ; while eyes so sweetly blue, (raised UP- | tracing in retrospective view, were but the wander- 








ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





Oh Memory, thou fond deceiver! 
Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain. 





sures of Memory, or, who can peruse the above lines wards to my window,) sparkling in exuberance of! 
of the inimitable Goldsmith, without exciting a cor-||youthful glee, met my admiring gaze. I had often 
responding emotion in the mind. The eye of sen- || before thought her lovely, but at that moment there 
sibility is bedewed with a tear, as the heart indulges || W48 an expression of perfect happy beauty, till then 
itself. in a retrospective view of those joys, and ||wnnoticed or unknown. The voice of Euulia, pro- 
those dear departed hours, whieh can never, never, ae ae by the echo, floated on the still air in rich 
never return. It is a cherished pain, a sacred sor-| melody. I soon joined her on the lawn. Alfred 
cow, over which we brood in silence and solitude, || was beside her, the chosen lover, who in a few short 
|days was to become the husband of Emilia. I never 








and which becomes more dear, moresacred by indul- 
gence. Itis from an association with our own thoughts ; . epee 
and feelings, that the pathetic words of the pensive | ness in his dark eye, that like ice repulsed the 
bard are impressed upon our minds; and those | friendship I could have cherished for him. And 
pages which breathe, in soft and melancholy tender- |} when I thought of him as the husband of one so 
ness, the simple tale of suffering and sorrow, are! beloved as my sister, I trembled for her future peace, 
sought for with avidity, and treasured with tender-| and drew her still closer to my bosom, as if to shield 
ness. They are more congenial to the sensitive and | her from the ideal danger. Even at the altar, when 
feeling heart, than all the gay records of splendour She pronounced the word that bound her to him for, 
and magnificence, or the highest bursts of merry and |ever—the solemn vow to love him, till death’s cold 
eccentric genius But if the pains of memory are | hand should divide them, an emotion almost amount- 
most severe, its pleasures are likewise the greatest |ing to a presentiment of evil, oppressed my heart. 
we can enjoy; and the same hand which plants the |! retired to indulge my grief. I would not damp 
thorn of regret in our bosoms, and robs our pillow of| her happiness upon her wedding day. The youth- 
repose, can entwine a garland of joy around our | ful pair soon left us; for their residence in the city. 
temples, and give us pleasures pure: and more re- |, Ob ' could I have detained thee—could the arms of 
fined, than all the allurements and delights this ||a sister’s love have withheld thee, my Emilia, thou 
transitory world can bestow—pleasures, which to the | wouldst still have known peace and happiness on 
fragrance of the flower, will impart the permanency earth. On the morning of her departure from the 
of the evergreen. For when the gay dreams of house of her infancy, she gaily kissed my cheek, and 
youth are fast receding—when the glowing pencil of bidding me adieu, the carriage drove off, and I re- 
Hope has faded, and the bright pinions of Fancy | mained statue-like upon the spot. My eye became 
have become dull and wearied ; in the faithful mir- | dim with tears—I retired to my solitary apartment, 
cor of Memory, presented by Truth, our little stock and wept. At first we received long letters from 
of pleasures alone are to be found. Thrice and her, filled with accounts of her happiness ; but in a 
thrice endeared is the remembrance of Lang Syne short time, I could fancy her gaiety was overstrained 
to the heart of the aged ; and often do we find the and unnatural. It was but fancy. At last one ar- 
cosebud of past delight, blooming in the winter of rived, announcing the welcome intelligence of a 
our years. Dull and gloomy indeed would be our | visit. How did my heart throb with joy as the day 
closing eve, debarred of the enjoyments of Memory; |approached. Nearly two years had passed since our 
and how cold, insensate, must be that bosom which! parting. Now I should see her again—hear once 
cherishes forgetfulness. Never can I believe that | more the music of her voice, and listen with rapture 
age chills the genial current of affection, in a warm to the language of her innocent and affectionate 
and enthusiastic heart. Let stoics and philosophers, heart Since her departure, I had been solitary and 
who deny themselves the sweet interchange of so- jalone. I had friends who were dear to me ; but who 





loved Alfred. There was an expression of haughti- | 


cial and domestic duties, disavow the existence of 


emotions their ice-bound bosoms never knew. I) 


affirm, that Memory’s halo will illumine the days of 
Lang Syne, and be as a brilliant star on the dark 
mantle of night, in the evening of our days. Come 
then, and open to me the reeesses of thy sanctuary, 
thou ‘ keeper of the dreams of Hope ;”’ come with 
all thy visionary train of joys and sorrows, and bring 
back once more life’s morning scenes: 


“To these fair scenes of Fancy’s reign, 
“Oh! Memory, bear me once again ; 

“ For when life's varied scenes are past 
~ Tis simple pature charpis at last 


i 


cay supply a sister’s place, or fill the void her absence 
makes in the heart accustomed to the daily inter- 
course of affection? At last she came, but so wan, 
so altered, so emaciated, scarcely could I recognise 
my Emilia, in the form before me. The joyous ani- 
mation of her countenance had flown, the sparkling 
brilliancy of her eye had vanished, her voice was 
low and mournful, and her whole appearance seem- 
ed subdued by sorrow. I pressed her tomy bosom— 
she returned the embrace in silence. ‘I am not 
i well, Beatrice, but your kindness, and the pure air 
of my home, will soon restore my wonted health and 


| ings of a busy dream. There are moments in life, 
| marked by no particular circumstances, which, how- 
| ever, are impressed on the heart’s calendar, and can 
||never be forgotten. Such was the case on the sum- 
‘mer morning I have mentioned before; and the 

slightest association connected with it, caused it to 
return to our minds in colours the most vivid. Both 
| buried as it were in a reverie, a silence prevailed, 
| when a deep and agonizing sigh aroused me. 1 be- 
held Emilia in tears beside me. She alone was 
changed—she who had given animation to the scene 
‘around, and whose foot bounded lightly over the 
velvet carpeting of nature, was now mournfully 
kneeling upon the sod, bathed with the scalding 
tear of anguish, and disappointed hope. Her pale 
hands pressed her burning forehead, and her lip 
quivered with strong internal emotion. I drew hex 
to my bosom, wept over her, and inquired the cause 
of the grief which oppressed her. She returned my 
embrace with convulsive agitation ‘‘ My sister, is 
it not enough to know, to feel, that I must bid these 
gay scenes adieu—that ere another summer shal! 
clothe this earth with verdure, or the blossom again 
adorn my favourite rose-tree, I shail be laid in the 
cold house of Death, silent and forgotten. Do you 
remember the last evening we stood together upon 
this spot? That hour of quiet, dear delight, so often 
before me in my dreams of home and youthful days 
Beatrice, am I the same wild and thoughtless being 
that sung beneath that window, and decorated my 
flowing ringlets with the fairy garlands of yonde: 
honeysuckle ?”’ ‘‘ Cease, my sister, with these gloomy 
reflections ; your depressed spirits are owing to the 
weakness of your health. Returning spring will 
again enliven these plains, and paint these flowers. 
The rose will again bloom upon this faded cheek 
Yes, Emilia, we will yet know many happy hours.’ 
She shook her head, but made no reply 


Once more I stood upon that lawn. The cold and 
cheerless wind of November had stripped the trees 
of their foliage, and covered the ground with the 
spoils of summer. Dark clouds were gathering in 
the heavens, and all around proclaimed an approach 
ing storm. I felt myself as it were alone in the 
world: the dreariness of the scene encouraged the 
melancholy reflections of my mind Here, said I 
was the home of my infancy—the spot in which I 
passed all my youthful hours. A long absence had 
altered the appearance of every thing around our 
peaceful dwelling. I looked back to the time I last 
stood upon this ground—the events which had passed 
were forgotten. Emilia stood arrayed in her gaiety 
and loveliness before me. I stretched out my arms 
\instinetively—I ejaculated her name with a feeling 
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of joyous hope—the hollow mockery of echo alone 
was heard—where was Emilia? My heart respond- 
ed,peap! I glanced my eye upon my sable garment, 
and wept convulsively. BEaTRICe. 





f throw it with such vigour at Major Noah’s and our own nn- | Chinese mandarin. Of Placide, in the Marquis, we must 


| offending offspring? It certainly does smack of profane ma- | 
j ee prepense. Suppose we were to say, “‘ By a ‘singular co-| 
incidence,’ while Colonel Stone was crusading against vice | 
jin this city, his great cotemporary and friend, Colonel Pluck, i 

was going forth, in his might, against the foesof military tactics | 


speak at greater length. It was a performance of great merit 


land we question whether even Mr. W. Farren himself (de- 


cidedly the first actor in this line) would have been a better 
representative of the old, amorous, halt-doting, but gentle- 
manly nobleman. The excellently drawn character of Lord 
Ogleby, in the Clandestine Marriage, is of the same stamp 





‘in a neighbouring city, with equal sincerity, and with similar | 
‘success ;—what would the colonel say to such a “* coiuci- | with the above: it is a difficult part to play, and very few 
?” But we forbear to burl it at him. We pray him to || actors have succeeded in even doing it tolerable justice ; yet, 
and for his edification offer | from what we have seen of Mr. Placide of late, we think he 
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Printed and Published, every Saturday, for the Proprietor, at the deuce , ; 
American Tract Society House. corner ot Nassauand Spruce-streets. || be more circumspect in future, 
directly opposite wed Parh, by a mae to whom * ome | the following advice, hoping he wil! benefit by it, and that in | possesses abilities adequate to the task. This gentleman 

i i it be _ t re F ae . . : {} ee 
emp eept wad meet yd aaasedio subeatigtion evevived for a | future we shall find favour in his sight :— | seems to hold to the maxim of whatever is worth doing, is 
tess term than one year. © Colonel, dear, pray never let | worth doing well. With pleasure we have witnessed the rapid 
= -— + —= = Your zeal to fury rise; | strides which he has lately made in bis profession, and think 

« Phabus!’ what a “ coincidence !"’—In the Commercial | Sor ——— en” don’t set there is that sterling talent about him which will eventually 
Advertiser of Thursday, Nov. 30, at the close of an article | Bschew all gal ; ond manghty ways; || place him at its head. Toa correct and happy conception o! 
respecting the military parade of the 25th, is the following ‘character, he unites a felicitous execution, and in many parts 
jexbibits a fund of rich, broad, unconscious humour, without 














Don’t get into a passion, 
paragraph : 


| Except on gen'ral training-days, 

Thus far every thing was well. But by a singular ‘‘ coincidence,” 
the Managers of the New-York and Chatham Theatres regaled the 
military who attended, with exactiy the two most stupid pertorman- 
ces that were ever brought upon any stage The piece ar the Bowe- 
vy Theatre was in part retrieved by the Indian Chief of Forrest, 
but the * General” ought to bave been sent to one of Col. Wetmore’s | 
vorporal’s for a driliim It is a great pity that the stage shonid be | 
thus prostrituted (to the representation of such miserabie efforts at) 
the drama. 
In the same paper, on the following day, noticing the new 
periodical called the ‘ Chrystal Huuter,’’ Mr. Stone says-— 

1 is got up in very pretty taste, and this number, with the excep-| 
tion of an uamerited ‘gg of the niost debased and profligate of all 
actors, “ speaks it weil.” 
The above invectives might be considered as notable speci- | 
mens of indiscretion in an unexperienced and unthinking 
writer, in setting up bis own puerile judgment in opposition 
to popular opinion ; and we shall amuse ourselves by offering 
a few brief remarks. The writer of the play performed at 


When you've your sword and sash on: 
For with this truth pray be acquaint— 

"Tis thought, by people sage, 
That meekness more becomes “ a saint™ 1] 
| Than malice, wrath, and rage. | 








| To preserve the Teeth. Let tinely pulverized charcoal be 
‘heated to redness in an iron kettle, and, while hot, poured | 

into a bow! of clean water. Put this immediately into a bot- 
tle and cork it tight. When used, shake it up, take a small | 

) quantity in the mouth, and rub the teeth. Every thing that 
renders the breath unpleasant, and is injurious and destruc-| 
tive to the teeth, will be removed. Or, if a dry powder is! 
preferred, the charcoal may be put into a phial and evonred 
| 
| 


) 


from the air by a tight cork. 

| This is the cheapest, the most convenient, and the most et- 
|fectual preservative for the teeth. There 1s nothing about it | 
‘unpleasant or injurious; while many of the tooth-powders 
that have been peddied about the country as a sure eliri, are | 
unpleasant to the taste, detrimental to the health, injurious 


the New-York Theatre on the night alluded to, is Mr. Noah, | to the gums, and destructive to the teeth; and other of these 


of the Enquirer ; the editor of this paperis guilty of the au- 
thorship of the piece produced at Chatham Garden, and Mr. | 
T. W., Clerke, editor of the late Globe and Emerald, is the 


avowed writer of the “ unmerited puff” in the Chrystal Hun- | 
ter. Few dramatic pieces have drawn greater audiences in 


this city than the two noticed above, and they have each 
been represented some ten or twelve times, the latter one the 
present week, for the second benelit of its author. But Mr. 
Stone informs some thousands of tadies and gentlemen that 
they have for a long time been encouraging and applauding 
*‘exactly the two most stupid performances” that the stage 
was ever “ prostitated to the representation of,"’ and his cri- 
tical acumen has discovered that Mr. Clerke has destroyed 
the “ pretty taste” of a periodical, by making it the vehicle 
of an * unmerited puff,” —a gentieman who has hitherto been 
considered as endowed with extraordinary literary attain- 
ments, and as possessing great independence of spirit. But 
we are afraid that Colone! Stone cannot offer in excuse inex- 
perience for committing himself so sadly in these matters ;— 
we fear pique has something to do with it, and for these rea- 
sons. Our readers wel! kuow that Mr. Stone has for some 
time laid claim to an extraordinary share of sanctity, and in 
casting about to find objects for the exercise of his zealous 
endeavours to correct the vices of the age, he, like a second 
Collier, pounced upon the stage, as affording a fine field. 
Undismayed by the dangers of contamination, the colonel 
cirded on his armour of moral purity, and rushed, night after 
night, to the theatres. Fire and faggots ! how he laid about 


him! St. Dominick, with his red-hot tongs, never assailed 


** Auld Hornie Clootie”’ with more holy fury than he did poor 
Kean, the naughty player; but here Mr. Noah stepped for- 
ward, and not only set at naught the colonel’s avowed sanc- , 
tity, but pleaded benefit of clergy for the jeapordized player. 
Mr. Clerke, too, volunteered in his behalt, and declared{that 
his own countrymen, celebrated as they were for bulls, never 
made so savage a blunder as first to bura a man and then try 
him. Now the battle waxed warm ; the pious colonel, indig- 
nant at being schooled by a “ foreigner,”’ lost his temper, and 
dared his new antagonist to——the City Hall; here he suc- 
ceeded in scorching a button off the ‘ foreigner,” but his 
own cloak was sacrificed in the contest! This sad disas- 
ter, it was thought, would rather damp his ardour; and so it 
did. But in the fullness of time the colonel had another vi- 
sitation of gall, which he supposed holy, and under its inspi- 
ration concocted certain doggrel rhymes ; here poor we ua- 
fortunately made a wry face; for as we sometimes commit 
poetry ourselves, as the reader shall presently see, we took in 
dudgeon what we considered a vile conspiracy to bring rhyme 
into contempt, by devesting it of reason; and henceforth we 
were condemned to suffer ander the colonel’s ire. We are 
not withont ‘our suspicions, therefore, that notwithstanding 
the colone!’s great pretensions to piety, he does sometimes 
permit himself to do as the unholy, and unrighteous, and 
worldly do—bear malice. We wish it may not be so, but 
monstrous and improbable as the idea may appear, hardly 
dare flatter ourselves to a contrary belief; for why did the 


wondertui preparations, are nothing but pulverized charcoai, |! 
which any one may prepare for himself, in fifteen minutes, | 


‘and thus save his twenty-five cents.— Chemist. 


Park Theatre.—Vhursday evening introduced to us, in the 
person ot Mre. E. Knight, (iate Miss Povey,) as Floretta, in| 
the Cabinet, the most pleasing and fiuished vocalist of the | 
inglish school that ever delighted a New-York audience 
We most unbesitatingly, and without any tear of exceptions, 
venture to make this assertion. Much as we at times have 
bad our admiration or astonishment excited by the sweetness | 
of one, the strength and compass of another, or the scientilic 
execution of a third, never did we listen to sach a combination 
ot rare qualities as unite im the tones and style of this delicious 
melodist ; and never was a stronger or more tavourabie sensa- | 
tion created by any first appearance on those boards. Our! 
gallant and good-humoured audience, in fact, seemed quite 
enraptured with the fair stranger. ‘Che lady's person is well 
formed ; rather petite than otherwise ; her tace pretty withal, | 
with a pleasing and intelligent expression of countenance ; 
and her manner modest and unassuming. Her acting, though | 
not distinguished by any superior degree of talent, is easy and | 
unconstrained, with a spice of playful archness. To an un-| 
commonly rich, clear, and flexible voice. are added the most 
touching simplicity and sweetness ; some of its tones fall with 
a dreamy soltness on the ear, not unlike the slight murmur of 
an olian harp. How charming were some of the passages 
in “ Lhe Last Kose of Summer ;’ I 
“they bad a dying fall ; 

“ Oh, they came o’er the ear like the sweet Suuth 

* Breathing upon a bank of violets.” | 
| We anticipate that this song (which was raptaronsly en-| 
cored) is but the prelude to the rich banquet of pleasure to! 
which the lovers of this style of singing have yet to look for- 
ward. What we particularly admire about this lady is her 
style—we mean with reference to the judicious introduction 
ofornament. It is the great evil of much of our modern sing- 
ing, that, when we go to hear the delicate fancy of Moore, or 
_the romantic tenderness of Burns, expressed in the most fec}- 
ing and affecting manner, we are cheated with endless and | 
unmeaning runs, for the sole purpose of exhibiting the great 
power and capability of the singer, until feeling, the soul of 
song, is buried under the inordinate burthen, When she does 
introduce ornament, it may truly and emphatically be so 
styled; and last, though not least, her enunciation is re-+ 
markably clear and distinct. We congratulate the public 
and ourselves on the delightful acquisition thus added to our 
great and increasing stock of theatrical treasures, coming, as 
| it does, with an additional zest after the storm of tragedy to 
which we have lately been and are likely to continue exposed. 
Mr. Boyle was Prince Orlando of the night, and acquitted 
himself in a manner mueh superior to his former attempts in 
the same character; he is evidently improving. Mr. Hilson 
‘was a lively and amusing Whimsiculo. Mrs. Sharpe, as Con- || 
| stantia, deserves some credit for her acting, and a good deal H 
for her dress. Mrs. De Luce sang prettily ;—and Mr. Den- || 





- 


the least admixture of buffoonery or grimace. His Grave 
digger, in Hamiet, is an admirable piece of acting. 

On Monday Kean took his farewell benefit, previous to his 
departure for Europe, in the character of De Monfort, in 
Miss Baillie’s tragedy of that name. This play is one of « 
series undertaken by that talented lady to delineate the 
strepger passions, and that of hatred is exemplified in the 
person of De Monfort ; a passion to which the energetic styl 
of Kean’s acting is well calculated to give effect. Towards 
the close he was very impressive ; but yet it is only in Shak 
speare that he appears to be perfectly at howe ; in that alon 
the full radiance of his genius bursts forth, and we could have 
wished to have seen Macbeth or Othello substituted. Mrs 
Barues was a fitting representative of the noble Jane de Mon 
fort. Mr. Foote’s Jerome was rather of a somnolent cast, and 
had quite a narcotic effect on the audience. Kean displaye: 
his versatility of talent by afterwards playing Jom Tug, ir 
the farce of the 1Vaterman. 

On Tuesday Mr. Kean took his farewel) of a New- Yor! 
audience, in his favourite character of Richard J/1. and ex 
erted every verve to give effect to, and leave a lasting im 
pression of this his closing night, and in which he most fully 
succeeded. A unanimous burst of applause succeeded the 
fall of the curtain, and Mr. Kean was loudly called tor. Mr 
Lee came forward, and with some difficulty obtained a hear 


|ing. He merely stated, that Mr. Kean craved their indul 


gence, until after the close of the Ballet. As soon ays this 


tiresome affair terminated, Mr. Kean came forward. Th: 


length of his address precludes us giving his words :—the sul 

stance of it was,—his profound gratitude to the American na 
tion in general, and New-York in particular, who had, he 
said, restored a persecuted individual to fame, fortune, and 
home ; and his inability to find language to express his fee! 
ings. He then alluded to the opposition he had experienced 
from a few individuals—stated it was the advice of his phys 

cian, that, for the benefit of his health, he should, for a whil« 
return to his native air--concluded by bidding them a respect 
ful farewell, and, if no untoward event interfered, hoped i: 
two years not only to appear before them himself, but likewise 
to introduce his son to their notice. Mr. Kean then bowed 
and retired amid the cheers of the audience, 


§G- Notices of the New-York, Chatham, and La Fayett 


Theatres, with several other articles, iu type, our printer has 
been obliged to omit, for want of room 





MARRIED, 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Patton, Mr. Ferdinand 
L. Wilsey, to Miss Margaret Chivvis, all of this city 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Patton, Mr. James D 
Meeker, to Miss Eliza Chivvis, all of this city. 

On the 27th ult. By the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, Captai: 
Lewis Moore, to Miss Mary F. daughter of the late Captaii 
Wr. Nicol! ; William Gibbons, Esq. to Miss A. L. Taintor 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mathews, David Jewett 
Esq. of the Brazilian Navy, to Eliza Mactier, daughter of A 
H, Lawrence, Esq. of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Eiroy, Mr. Wm. Thor 
burn, to Mies Eliza M‘Crea, all of this city. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Farmas, Mr. David Stur 
devant, to Miss Catherine Ryan, both of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Duffie, Mr. Archibald M 
Pell, to Miss Catherine E. Rutgers, daughter of Nicholas G 
Rutgers, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Mr. Egbert 


' Scudder, to Miss Abby Maria Benedict, all of this city. 


On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Mr. Walter 
Pickett, to Miss Mary Jane White, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wainright, Mr. Alex 
ander H. Wilkes, to Miss Loaisa M. Costar, all of this city 


SS 





DIED, 
On the 28th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Pine, aged sixty-nine years 
On Tuesday evening last, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age, Edward C. Potter, artist, of this city, and sop of Ichabod 


colonel ‘ trayel so far” for his “ singular coincidence,” and | man shook bis head (as is Bis wout) after the ‘fashion of a} Potter, Esq. of New-Jersey. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONG. 


Should all the world deceive me, love, 
And frown with cold disdain, 

Their falsehood would not grieve me, love, 
So thou but true remain : 

J am not one whose plans of bliss 
Hang on the world’s decree— 

My dearest, sweetest hope is this, 
To be beloved by thee. 


The wand of power I do not crave, 
Nor red ambition’s brand, 
Content to live a humble slave, 
If thy sweet voice command ; 
Nor need I wealth to make me blest, 
But rich enough should be 
To own one pure aud faithful breast 


And feel it beat for me. e 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE DISTINCTION. 


The shape alone let others prize, 
Or features of the fair ; 

I look for spirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 


A damask cheek, a snowy arm 
Shall ne'er my wishes win ; 

Give me the animated form 
That speaks the mind within. 


A face where awful honour shines, 
Where sense and sweetness moves, 
And angels’ innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 


These are the soul of beauty's frame 
Without whose vital aid 

Unfinish’d all her features seem, 
And all her roses fade. 


™m 





FOR THD NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MY HUSBAND. 
When blighted hopes, and love deceived, 
Have made the world look dark and dreary 
When the brow looks cold I once believed 
Would smile on me and never weary ; 
Oh what is life ? a cheerless, rugged way, 
A sea of storm, a night without a ray ! 


When the heart that once I thought 
Would beat for me alone for ever, 
By other charms than mine is bought, 
And throbs for those it once loved, nevei 
Oh what is life? a long-enduring pain, 
A sickened heart, a heating, barning brain ' 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
STANZAS, 


The Mirror which reflects an object true 

Has frequent gaze from Beauty's kindling eye ; 
Each day she there beholds a charm that’s new ; 
One that must claim from Love a tender sigh. 
Depicted in it see what figures pass ; 

On its bright surface there’s a pensive look, 


Remain, thou “ Wanderer,” for my thoughts can trace 


Each feeling there thy noble heart would brook. 
Stay, and in sympathy with thee I'll weep ; 

Esteem my words, for also in my heart 

Does sorrowing for a loved one rankle deep. 

Gone is the vision! So from life we part. 

Who comes with form like one from higher spheres, 
Inspiring melody and mirth around thee ? 

Canst thou be he whom Folly so much fears ? 

Kind patron, all the brave and good have found thee 
Friend to that worth which shuns the glare of day ; 
Adoring crowds enjoy thy merry lay, 

Voung “ Little Geniys,” the winged, sportive fay ! 


| 














FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
WINTER. 
Now Winter comes, with awful gloom, 
To rule the varied year, ; 
And Nature seems to mourn her doom, 
And seems to shed a tear! 


Her fragrant flowers, her fields of green, 
Droop, wither, and decay ! 

No more the birds are heard or seen, 
They've sung their parting lay. 

No more do soft refreshing showers 
Or balmy dews descend ; 

For Winter rules this clime of ours, 
Prophetic of its end. 


As o’er the scene I cast my eye, 
This truth it seems to say— 

Thou too, fond man, must shortly die, 
Must shortly pass away ! 


O then in early life prepare, 
Ere age or death shall come, 

For scenes where happy spirits are, 
A blest—a heavenly home ! 


The birds have sought more genial skies, 
The bowers of peace and love ; 
Like them, fond man, be early wise, 


And seek for joys above. Mary. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

DO YE WEEP FOR THE DEAD? 
Do ye weep for the dead ’—Do ye weep for the dead, 
That they linger no more; but have shrived them and fed 
Hence away from earth's toil, to the far distant shore, 
Where high spirits and pure have assembled before ? 

Do ye weep for the dead, that your tears may not bring 
To their wintry cold rest the warm breathing of spring? — 
No; the summer’s glad sun never lightens the tomb— 

But, Departed ! there be who might envy thy doom. 


Do ye weep for the dead, that they’re peacefully laid 
Where the last bitter throbbing of anguish is paid— 
Where the heart is in calm, ail its pulses so still— 
Ye'll not waken the sleeper, call /oud as ye will! 

Do ye weep for the dead, that their smile cannot cheer, 
Sunny fair as it was! nor their voice glad the ear? 
Would ye bring back the spirit. so dreamless of care, 
To sorrow earth's sorrow—to live—to despair? 


Do ye weep ior the dead’? No—ah! no; let them rest, 
Still, still—deadly still, as the cold clod on their breast , 
The deep grave’s morniess night bas no voice—neither ear— 
No bright flashing of eyes such as shone round them here, 
Yet bewail not the dead, care is mingted with bliss, 
Though awaked at the torch of the infant's soft kiss ; 

And the soul-bounding throb of love’s wild magic joy 
Brings a spell on the beart, that may bless to destroy! 


Do ye weep for the dead, that your prayers could not sare 
Their poor bodies’ frail bark from the floods of the grave— 
That glitter in smoothness, or foam-dash to the rock, 

Alike cover quicksands—who shall parry their shock ? 

Then bewail not the dead, that their sail is afar, 

Where our day cannot shine, nor our night lend a star— 
The fearful dark waters, rocks, storms, all—all are past— 
Ask the boon of long life who would linger the last 


Nay, bewail not the dead, that their voices now swell, 

With silver-toned trumps, glad hosannas to tell: 

They have gone from our light, but the light of their sky 

Is the light of the angel, and never wiil die ' 

Aye, be hushed, then, weak mourner, nor weep for the dead, 
That they linger no more, but have shrived tem, and fled 
Hence away from earth’s toil, to the far- distant shore 

Where high spirits and pure have assembled before.—AMELIA 





BLAME NOT THE SIGH. 
BY WM. ALLEN, JUN. 
Blame not the sigh the o’ercharged breast, 
E’en 'mid the bower of gladness heaves : 
The pang of sorrow, when represt, 
A deeper pang of sorrow gives. 
In vain the voice of mirth would ring— 
In vaio these bowers the eye would grect. 
When no responsive echoing 
Within the bosom makes them sweet 


Blame not the sigh—although it may 
A wearied, withered heart confess, 
Though many a pang it leaves, oh say 
Will it not leave one pang the less ? 
A gloom around it may impart, 
Remembrance of your woes awaking, 
But though it cannot heal the heart, 
It yet may keep that heart from breaking 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[From the National Gazette.) 
THE MARTYR-STUDENT. 
List not t’ Ar-Lition’s call, for she bas lur’d 
To death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old syren’s, is as false ! 
Won by her blandishments, the Warrior seeks 
The battle-field, where red destruction waves 
O’er the wiic plain his banner, trampling down 
The dying and the dead ;—on Ocean's wave 
Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the fight— 
The seaman follows her, to fall, at last, 
In victory’s gory arms. To Learning's sons 
She promises the proud degree—the praise 
Of academic senates, and a name 
That fame, on her imperishable scroll, 
Shall deeply ‘grave. O, there was one who heard 
Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses mourn, 
And Genius yet deplores! In studious cell 
Immur'd, he trimm’d his solitary lamp, 
And morn, uamarked, upon bis pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant clos’d, and sleep around his couch 
Strew'd her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled—insensibly—and night with day : 
In loveliest change the seasons came—and passed ; 
Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wandered the lark—the merry birds beneath 
Poured their sweet Woodland poetry—the streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy ; 
And in the breeze was life. Then Summer gemm’'d 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as seen 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By day 
The grateful peasant pour’d his song—by night 
The nightingale ;—he heeded not the lay 
Divine of earth or sky—the voice of streams— 
Sunshine and shadow —and the rich blue sky ; 
Nor gales of fragrance and of life, that cheer 
The aching brow—relume the drooping eye, 
And fire the languid pulse. One stern pursuit, 
One master-passion, master’d all—and Death 
Smil'd inly, as Consumption at his nod 
Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the cheek 
With roses that bloom only o’er the grave ; 
And in that eye, which once so mildly beam'd, 
Kindled unnatural fires ! 
Yet Hope sustained 
His sinking soul; and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights, and watchful days, and scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope's fairest visions, and to dash,} 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip—with horrid glance 
Mark’d the young victim, as with flutt’ring step, 
And beating heart, and cheek with treach’rous bloom 
Suffused, he pressed where Science op'd the gates 
Of her high temple. 
There, beneath the guise 
Of Learning’s proud professor, sat enthroned 
The tyrant—Deara: and, as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary he wreathed 
The crown of Victory—silently he twin'd 
The cypress with the laurel ; at his foot 
Perish’d the “ Martyr-Stopgyt.” 





AFFECTION—HER SMILE AND HER TEAR 
O what is so beautiful, half, to behold, 
As the smile which affection bestows ? 
It is sweeter than incense, and brighter than gold 
And as soft as the breath of a rose. 


O, it sheds round the heart, in its happiest hour, 
A halo of rapture and love ! 

And divinely it glows ‘neath the magical power 
As a gem ‘neath the tight from above ! 


If so witching her smile, O what must be her tea: 
Deep, deep in her heart doth it flow ! 

It is doubly sacred, and doubly dear, 
Being shed in the hour of wo. 


Both, both are most exquisite ! blest is the smil: 
Which beams in the season of gladness ; 

And blest is the tear which can sorrow beguile 
Or soften one moment of sadness. 
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